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By  PAULA  DEITZ 

Although  much  ado  has 
been  made  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  patrons  whose  coun- 
I  try  house  furnishings  are  on 
view  until  April  13  in  Washington  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  ''Treas¬ 
ure  Houses  of  Britain,"  the  real 
heroes  responsible  for  the  survival  of 
the  contents  of  these  homes  are  the 
time-honored  British  housekeepers 
and  their  staffs. 

lAs  the  largest  lender  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  British  National  Trust  over¬ 
sees  36  of  the  more  than  200  country 
houses  represented  in  the  show.  Their 
housekeepers  have  the  more  difficult 
mandate  of  trying  to  preserve  the 
mist’s  possessions  in  perpetuity.  The 
National  Trust  owns  187  houses  that 
receive  about  eight  million  visitors  a 
year. 

.The  trust  has  been  emphasizing 
preventive  conservation  for  the  last 
10  years.  At  the  head  of  this  effort  is 
Sheila  Stainton,  who  in  1977  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  Housekeeper  of  the 
Rational  Trust.  She  makes  annual 
house  calls  on  at  least  SO  of  the  120 
trust  properties  with  furnishings  her 
department  oversees,  and  four  assist¬ 
ant  housekeepers  visit  the  rest.  She 


Housekeepers  are 
the  preservers. 


secently  recounted  how  she  and 
Hermione  Sandwith,  Deputy  to  the 
Surveyor  of  Conservation,  came  to 
(Jodify  the  dying  art  of  British  house¬ 
keeping  in  a  handbook,  “The  National 
Trust  Manual  of  Housekeeping,”  first 
published  in  1961  (Penguin  reissue, 
$85.  $9  95,  paperback). 

.  “My  favorite  time  for  seeing  a  trust 
liouse,”  Miss  Stainton  says,  “is  not  on 
a  summer  day,  when  I  may  spot  a  few 
jtiletto  heels  leaving  their  marks  on 
old  wood  floors  or  observe  textiles 
being  faded  by  strong  afternoon  light, 
but  on  a  quiet  winter  day  when  the 
Qouse  has  been  properly  put  to  bed 
and  no  further  harm  can  come  to  it 
(or  that  year."  Ideally,  the  furniture 
is  in  slipcovers,  color-coded  by  room, 
and  the  chandeliers,  cleaned  every 
qther  year,  are  covered  in  muslin 
bags.  Two  basic  tenets  she  espouses 
are:  “The  more  objects  are  moved, 
the  more  they  are  damaged"  and 
"Cleaning  and  polishing  can  be  over¬ 
done."  Miss  Stainton  is  against  the 
loving  buff. 

•  "When  I  began  traveling  to  the 
(louses  as  a  textile  conservator  in  the 
mid-70’s,”  she  explains,  “I  and  other 
conservators  discovered  there  was  no 
uniform  direction  in  housekeeping 
practices,  for  as  the  older  generation 
of  housekeepers,  who  were  part  of  the 
Staffs  of  the  trust-acquired  proper¬ 
ties,  began  to  retire,  there  was  no  one 
to  pass  on  the  secrets.” 

•  But  there  were  still  a  few  staff 
members  left  like  Eva  Boulter  of 
Stourhead  in  Wiltshire,  chiefly  known 
for  Its  18th-century  landscape  gar¬ 
dens.  Her  floor-polishing  cloths  im¬ 
pregnated  with  kerosene  and  vinegar 
mey  In  time  bring  equal  fame  to  the 
6duse.  (Six  24-inch  squares  cut  from 
wbelen  blankets  are  soaked  in  a  mix- 
flirt  of  one-halM)int  each  of  vinegei 
and  kerosene.  They  collect  dust  and 
leave  floors  shiny.)  • 

At  Waddesdon  Manor  In  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  the  late-19th-century  house 
^■Jlt  by  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  the  housekeeper  before  it  be¬ 
came  a  trust  house  in  1957  passed  on 
Uk“.  Gwyneth  Morgan,  the  trust’s 
housekeeper  there,  the  exemplary 
household  practices  that  made 
Waddesdon  a  model.  A  demonstra- 
Sco  study  day  of  the  Rothschild 
housekeeping  methods  was  held  In 
1977,  and  it  was  uphill  from  then  on. 

.  “Also,"  Miss  Stainton  adds,  "we 
adopted  museum  conservation  tech¬ 
niques  and  simplified  them  for  house¬ 
hold  use.”  No  miracle  cleaners,  Just 
Common  sense  enlightened  by  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge. 


Although  the  17  chapters  of  the 
manual  cover  such  subjects  as  floors, 
furniture,  glass,  metalwork  and 
ceramics,  as  well  as  sculpture,  tex¬ 
tiles,  books  and  musical  instruments 
on  the  scale  of  country  house  life,  the 
details  can  be  applied  to  more  modest 
homes.  Even  urban  apartment  dwell¬ 
ers  can  benefit  from  the  discussion  of 
selecting  and  cleaning  the  “lowly 
doormat  —  the  first  line  of  defense  in 
keeping  dust  out  of  the  house.” 

•  In  vacuuming  upholstery  and 
drapes,  Miss  Stainton  suggests,  "It  Is 
the  suction  that  cleans,  not  the  pres¬ 
sure,  so  for  best  results  just  float  the 
vacuum  over  the  fabric."  The  dust 
should  first  be  loosened  with  a  plastic 
fly  swatter. 

In  the  appendix  on  equipment  and 
materials,  the  book  recommends  the 
National  Trust's  owrr  furniture  wax  to 
treat  furniture  once  a  year.  And  indis¬ 
pensable,  it  would  appear,  Is  the  firm 
but  soft  hogs-halr  fitch  brush  for 
cieanlng  furniture  crevices. 

Gervase  Jackson-Stops,  the  trust’s 
architectural  adviser  and  the  curator 
of  the  Washington  exhibit,  edited  the 
manual  and  supplied  charming 
quotations  to  Introduce  each  chapter. 

.When  the  exhibition  closes  and  the 
houses  reclaim  the  borrowed  furnish¬ 
ings  after  the  long  winter  hibernation, 
they  will  again  appear  lived  In,  even 
poised  for  a  splendid  country-house 
weekend,  and  Miss  Stainton  and  her 
department  will  be  on  guard,  as  she 
say*;- “to  look  after  ou  houses  like  a 
prndent  housekeeper.”  * 
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